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enormous quantities of shells into the town, doing terrible damage.    Thus we had not an instant of repose.
The noise of the cannonade and the cries of the dying reached my father's room, and agitated him extremely. He kept regretting that he could not be at the head of his division; and his mental state made his bodily condition worse. From day to day his illness grew more serious, and he became visibly weaker. Colindo and I never left him for an instant. At last, one night, while I was kneeling by his bedside bathing his wound, he spoke to me with his inind perfectly clear. Then, feeling his end approaching, he laid his hand on my head, stroked it caressingly, and said: £ Poor child! what is to become of you with no one to look after you, in the midst of the horrors of this terrible siege ?' He murmured a few words, among which I made out my mother's name, dropped his arms, and closed his eyes.
Young as I was, and short as had been my service, I had seen plenty of men die in the field, and still more in the streets of Genoa; but these had fallen in the open air and in their clothes. Very different is the sight of a man dying in bed; and this last sad spectacle I had never yet witnessed. I thought, therefore, that my father had dropped off to sleep. Colindo, who understood the truth, had not the heart to tell me, and I was only undeceived some hours'later, when M. Lach5ze' came in and I saw him draw the sheet over my father's face, saying, c A terrible loss for his family and his friends/ Then, for the first time, I realised my full misfortune. My grief was so heartrending that it even touched the comrnander-in-chief, Massena, who was not very easily moved, especially in circumstances like the present, where firmness was so much required. The critical position of affairs caused him to take in regard to me a step which I thought atrocious, though if I ever commanded in a besieged town I should do the same myself. In order to avoid anything which might weaken the moral of the troops Massena Lad forbidden all funeral processions. He knew that I was unwilling to quit the mortal remains of my dear father, and suspected that my intention was to accompany them to the on it set traps of various kinds wherewith he took the pigeons. Of these we made for my father a broth which he found excellent in comparison with that made from horse. To the horrors of famine and pestilence were added those of obstinate and incessant warfare ; for all day long the French troops were fighting on the land side against the Austrians, and when night put a stop to this,                             I
